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Spreading the Results of Research 


The Twentieth Century Fund has recently formulated a 
policy and devised a method of making the results of its 
research more widely available. When it was first estab- 
lished it encouraged investigation by grants of funds to 
individuals and organizations carrying on programs of 
research. It took no responsibility for their findings. It 
made no attempt to interpret them. It didn’t try to spread 
the news. The trustees and officers applied their critical 
intelligence to the proposals that came to the Fund. After 
that they let nature take its course. But nature turned out 
to be too slow to be of use in the crisis faced by American 
democracy. 


The change in policy and method involves no change in 
fundamental objectives. But the change shifts the respon- 
sibility sharply to the trustees and officers of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund both for the initiation and interpreta- 
tion of studies. Instead of merely approving and financ- 
ing projects proposed by others the Fund now plans and 
carries out its own program. It is not satisfied to have its 
findings buried in libraries so it has set out to interpret and 
disseminate those findings to the widest possible public. 


To reach a wide public more is required than present- 
ing scientific discoveries in popular form. The public must 
be interested in the discoveries as well. The Fund believes 
that people are more interested in what may be done to- 
morrow than in some remote millennium. It is interested 
in ultimate public welfare but it is concentrating on the 
next steps forward. And it has found a practical method 
of putting its program in action. 

The method involves the close cooperation of scientific 
and practical workers. The first unit to go into action is 
the board of trustees. The board is composed of public 
spirited citizens who are in close touch with current pro- 
blems. On the basis of knowledge and experience they: 
select the problems that can be most profitably studied, 
and for which solutions are most urgently needed. When 
one is selected, and an appropriation made, a special com- 
mittee is appointed, and the trustees step out of the official 
picture. The special committee is given complete inde- 
pendence. And its recommendations are guaranteed pub- 
lication, no matter what the recommendations turn out 
to be. 


The members of the special committee are chosen for 
their integrity and competence in the field to be investi- 
gated. And to assure a rounded view they are drawn from 
business, science, and the professions. The special com- 


mittee does not carry on research. Its function is to select 
a research staff, and to interpret the results of research in 
terms of the next steps forward. The committee is bound 
only by its own intelligence and integrity. 

There is no general staff of research. Each special com- 
mittee selects a special staff for a specific project. The 
research workers are given complete freedom to gather 
data. The Fund guarantees the publication of the research 
report. But the primary purpose of the investigation is 
to provide the special committee with the facts basic to a 
formulation of the next steps forward. 

The research data and conclusions are turned over to 
the special committee. After careful thought the commit- 
tee proposes a program. And then data, conclusions and 
recommendations are given to the officers of the Fund for 
publication. A comprehensive book is prepared for the 
professional reader. Then a popular pamphlet is prepared 
for the general reader. Finally one or more public policy 
leaflets are prepared containing the program of action. 
Not until all of these have reached the widest possible 
audience do the officers of the Fund consider that they 
have done their democratic duty. 


Naturally the objectives of the Fund keep it in the midst 
of controversy. For any problem acute enough to require 
immediate study must lie near the center of current con- 
flict. In the last year the Twentieth Century Fund has 
published studies and recommendations on taxation, gov- 
ernment debt, social security and big business. Its repu- 
tation for disinterested objectivity is such that the officers 
of the New York Stock Exchange recently asked it to 
carry on a study of the effect of short sales on stock market 
trends. Having no special allegiance to the right or the 
left, to the New or the Old Deal but only to the public 
welfare; interested only in the truth in action it stands 
ready to investigate any important social problem, and 
courageously to publish the recommendations to which its 
investigations lead. 

The Twentieth Century Fund is not content to rest with 
what lies on the surface. In the tax study it went far be- 
low to discover that a program that in the popular mind 
was soaking the rich, in reality was soaking the poor. For 
while the rich are heavily encumbered by all sorts of direct 
taxes, like the one on personal or business incomes, the 
poor are as heavily encumbered by indirect taxes on con- 
sumers’ goods. In the study of government debt it found 
that, although the government credit seemed perfectly 
sound, there are many danger signs in the present situa- 
tion. The study of big business shows that the boom prior 
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to 1929 turned out to be a bubble for the average investor 
interested in stable income rather than in speculation. 

The Fund seeks the facts, but it is not afraid to state its 
conclusions and a program of actions as well. It does not 
claim to be always right. But it always tries to be. And 
it declares it would rather be wrong than fearful. 

Both the reports of the research committees of the Fund 
and recommendations by its committees of authorities, are 
contained in these Twentieth Century Fund books: Facing 
the Tax Problem, More Security for Old Age, The Na- 
tional Debt and Government Credit, Studies in Current 
Tax Problems, How Profitable is Big Business?, and Big 
Business. 


To give the widest possible distribution to the findings 
of its research staffs and special committees, the Fund has 
prepared upon the basis of these materials Public Policy 
Bulletins. These brief but authoritative bulletins cover 
the following topics: Hidden versus Income Taxes, Double 
Taxation, Sales Taxes, Old-Age Security, and Chain 
Store Taxes, and are available upon written request, with- 
out charge. In addition, brief leaflets have been prepared, 
in a similar manner, on the following subjects: Credit 
and the National Debt, Big Business, and Old-Age Secur- 
ity, and these, too, are available upon written request, 
without charge. 


These publications are not only suited to individual 
reading, but may also be easily adapted for discussion 
group use, as well as for debates, forum discussions, and 
other types of meetings. As a further aid to an under- 
standing of these questions, the Fund is preparing factual 
posters and plans later to have both exhibits and films 
available. In addition, a nation-wide speakers’ service 
of persons qualified -to discuss these important questions 
is being developed. 

In all of these services the Twentieth Century Fund 
presents facts and conclusions in furtherance of its aim 
to “attack current social and economic problems scientifi- 
cally, to analyze facts, appraise needs, and recommend 
action.” 

The office of the Twentieth Century Fund is at 330 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Economic Freedom 


The American Association for Economic Freedom, 
which has just been organized, with offices at 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., has published its “principles 
and objectives” and extended an invitation to the Amer- 
ican public to cooperate in promoting them. The Asso- 
ciation has a national policy board headed by William 
Allen White as temporary chairman and W. Jett Lauck 
as vice-chairman. ‘The sponsors of the Association are 
listed under three heads: churches, colleges and univer- 
sities, and general public. Among the churchmen included 
are Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Rev. James Myers and Rev. 
Hubert Herring. Among those representing educational 
institutions are President Frank P. Graham, Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell, Professor Paul H. Douglas and Pro- 
fessor Henry Pratt Fairchild. Among the public repre- 
sentatives, in addition to the chairman, are William E. 
Sweet, Oswald Garrison Villard, Stuart Chase, Judson 
King, Abraham Epstein and Evans Clark. The following 
excerpts from the pamphlet reveal the purpose of the or- 
ganization : 

‘ “The effort now being made by organized labor to 


unionize the workers in all industries and occupations is 
of vital concern to every American who cherishes our 
democratic institutions. It far transcends in importance 
the ordinary objectives of a labor controversy. In its fun- 
damental aspects and in its objectives, it is, in reality, a 


crusade for the political and economic emancipation of a | 


great multitude of our fellow citizens who are employed in 
industries which deny them the elementary rights of free 
speech, free assembly, and free association. 

“Tt is moreover of special significance to the great mid- 
dle groups of the American people—farmers, merchants, 
small business men and bankers, lawyers, physicians, 
clergy, economists, engineers, teachers in the schools, col- 
leges and universities, publishers, writers and artists, pub- 
lic officials, members of legislative, administrative and 
judicial agencies, and many other groups detached from 
or not directly involved in the labor movement—to know 
that the efforts of American workers to gain the legally 
established right of self-organization are today meeting a 
concerted and ruthless attack which threatens not only the 
rights of workers but even more the liberties of every 
American citizen irrespective of his immediate concern in 
labor controversies.” 

“The dangers that confront democracy in this country 
are not of foreign origin. The real dangers are those which 
come from our failure to adjust our traditional democratic 
principles to changing economic conditions. That is why 
in Europe so many so-called democratic governments have 
been superseded by dictatorships. These countries used 
the form and language of democracy but had never ab- 
sorbed its spirit. Because of this they were unable to 


withstand the stress of postwar economic conditions or — 


to adjust themselves to meet the new economic and social 
problems of our time. This has been a tragic error which 
we in the United States must avoid at all costs. 


“The founders of our self-governing republic were con- 
cerned almost solely with democracy in its political aspects. 
Little thought was given to what we now call industrial 
democracy for the reason that in the simple, agricultural 
economy of the time there were, except for slavery, no 
industrial-labor problems. Slavery was such a problem, 
and resting as it did upon both political and economic 
autocracy, had to be destroyed if our democracy was to 
survive. 


“Today’s problem is not dissimilar. In the past few 
decades, the country has been almost entirely industrial- 


_ized, without proper adjustment to the political and econ- 


omic changes which this industrialization involves. On 
the one hand, are vast aggregations of corporate capital, 
highly centralized, nation-wide in scope, frequently dom- 
inated by absentee banker control, and measuring success 
only in terms of interest and dividends, rather than in 
terms of increasing human freedom and well-being. On 
the other hand, are the millions of workers, for the most 
part without reserve funds of any kind and thus totally 
helpless in their dealings with their employers. These 


workers, in the broad sense of the term, whether they | 


labor by hand or brain, must be freed from the evil effects 
of this modern form of industrial and financial autocracy. 
“That is why the right of organization is of such vital 
importance to the workers of today. And it is such a 
simple, elemental right, so in keeping with democratic 
principles and the fundamental guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights, that it seems inconceivable that it should be any- 
where denied. But it has been and it is being denied.” 


“The facts are well known. They have been set forth 
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t forth 


as the result of a long series of investigations by public 
agencies and private organizations such as the one con- 
ducted by the Interchurch World Movement in 1920 and 
subsequent investigations by other church groups. They 
are being revealed today in such inquiries as the one now 
being conducted by the United States Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, under the direction of Senators 
LaFollette and Thomas, into the use of ‘spies,’ ‘company 
police,’ and violence in industrial disputes. And they are 
set forth daily in the hearings and decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.” 

“It is because of these considerations that the American 
Association for Economic Freedom has been formed. It 


is offered, as an independent organization, to all Amer- 


icans who, because of their belief in the principles of self- 
government, upon which our nation is based, may wish 
to assist in the modern crusade in America for humanity 
and democracy, the most significant manifestation of which 
at the present time is the struggle for industrial freedom 
and democratic procedure under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act.” 

“The Association, therefore, in seeking to preserve poli- 
tical democracy and to supplement it with sound measures 
and safeguards of economic democracy invokes the as- 
sistance and confidently relies upon the ancient sense of 
right and justice of that element of our people from which 
has sprung our political democracy. 

“The Association is a permanent organization. Its basic 
immediate objectives are the establishment of human rights 
and democratic safeguards in industry and economic life. 
It plans to organize its activities through national, state 
and local units. In doing so, the Association will appeal 
to all groups to sanction and support wage earners and 
salaried workers in their efforts to organize into bona 
fide unions and thus secure for themselves the benefits of 
true collective bargaining. The attainment of such a dem- 
ocratic procedure will undoubtedly add to industrial ac- 
complishment and promote the economic well-being of all 
classes of our people. 

“The Association will seek to cooperate with farm, labor 
and all other: public groups to achieve its ends. 

“Individual memberships are open to all Americans 
and applications are invited. 

“Correspondence is also solicited from interested groups 
in American communities or in colleges, universities and 
churches who may wish to establish a local unit or affiliate 
themselves with the Association.” 

On page 2 of the pamphlet occur the following lines 
entitled “The Goal”: 

Strong with the strength of earth beneath their tread, 

Slow as the marching stars they gaze upon 

Squadrons of living men and living dead, 

The legions of Democracy, press on. 

As one they come. “And who in yonder van 

Illumines all the path that men my see ?” 


“T think it is a fellow working man, 
A Carpenter, they say, from Galilee.” 


—Harold Speakman. 


Congress for Peace and Democracy 


The American League Against War and Fascism held 
its fourth Congress for Peace and Democracy November 
26-28 in Pittsburgh. It is reported to have been the larg- 
est gathering of its kind in America, with delegates rep- 
resenting over four million people from every conceivable 
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walk of life. People with varied points of view pledged 
themselves to support a program which they themselves 
had framed. 

Delegates came from many widely diverse organizations. 
Among the labor unions represented were locals of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, the United Mine Workers, the 
United Automobile Workers, and other units organized 
by the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. A number 
of religious organizations were represented, including in- 
dustrial sections of the Y.W.C.A.’s and Y.M.C.A.’s, sev- 
eral B’nai B’rith and Beth Israel sisterhoods, the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, the Unitarian Fellowship of Social 
Justice. The fields of race relations and international re- 
lations were represented by the National Negro Confer- 
ence, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Chinese National Salvation Associa- 
tion, the Japanese Peace Association, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. Among the pro- 
fessional associations represented were the International 
Lawyers Guild, the Lawyers Defense League, the Amer- 
ican Artists Congress, the American Association of Social 
Workers and the International Juridical Association. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the American Youth Congress, the state 
executive committee of the Citizen’s Non-Partisan League 
of North Dakota, the National Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation, and many other organizations also sent delegates. 
Observers were sent by the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches, the International Commission of Jus- 
tice and Goodwill of the Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation, the Rabbinical Assembly of America, and the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches. 

The Congress brought together on a common basis 
members of the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O. as well as 
of numerous other organizations which differ on many 
grounds. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr characterized the pos- 
sibilities of the Congress thus: “We need a united front 
of all on the basis of their peace and on the basis of their 
hunger.” 

The League holds that American isolation is impossible 
and that America can save herself only by taking part in 
saving the world from the organized forces of reaction. Its 
support of the idea of economic cooperation is based on a 
recognition that taking sides is no longer merely a choice 
between equal evils but offers a positive way out. 


At this Congress, the organization changed its name 
to The American League for Peace and Democracy. Here 
again was evidence of a desire to speak in positive terms. 
The new constitution adopted provides for no affiliation 
of political parties with the American League. This means 
that the Communist Party will no longer have any official 
relation to it. Moreover, the League has revised its pro- 
gram. Its distinction among peace organizations is in the 
fact that it has linked fascism with war, believing that fas- 
cism must inevitably lead toward war. The League has 
sought to include in its ranks all who oppose fascism and 
war. 


The war in Spain confronted the League, as its leaders 
see it, with the choice of aiding the democratically elected 
government without neutrality or surrendering to fascism 
with neutrality. Few hesitated, and events in the Far 
East have intensified the unanimity of the choice. Un- 
neutral “neutrality” which favors the aggressor was con- 
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demned by practically every speaker at the Congress. The 
need for concerted economic action was the keynote and 
a swing away from neutrality was the striking trend. No 
isolationists asked to speak and the resolution supporting 
a people’s boycott of Japanese goods was enthusiastically 
passed. 

One of the significant sub-sessions of the Congress was 
the Religious Conference. Representatives of 26 religious 
groups took part in the discussion which centered about 
the Japanese boycott and plans for organizing a religious 
committee of the American League that would coordinate 
the work of existing religious and social action groups in 
the direction of work and campaigns undertaken by the 
American League. The ministers passed a resolution ex- 
tending full sympathy to the Japanese people and stating 
that they endorsed the economic boycott because it would 
undermine the military dictatorship in Japan and thus 
eventually benefit the Japanese people. The ministers also 
expressed their sympathy with Loyalist Spain in a reso- 
lution saying that the fight in Spain today is aot the strug- 
gle of religion against anti-religion, but of reaction against 
democracy. They also condemned vigilante activities. 


The following program for 1938 was adopted by the 
e: 


1. Organize citizens’ committees for labor’s rights wher- 
ever these rights are attacked either by employers or by 
public officials. 

2. Defeat legislative attempts to compel incorporation 
of unions and to control or inspect union finances by gov- 
ernmental or other outside agencies. 

3. Press for an anti-lynching law; and measures to 
guarantee full rights for the Negro people and the foreign 
born. 

4. Oppose vigorously the propaganda of race prejudice 
and discrimination. 

5. Defeat the War Department plan to conscript labor 
and industry and to regiment press and radio. 

6. Support the nationalization of the manufacture of 
arms, munitions, and implements of war, forbidding ex- 
port except when ordered by Congress in cases of coun- 
tries invaded by an aggressor. 

7. Promote the people’s boycott of Japanese goods. 

8. Seek to remove and prevent restrictions on the ac- 
cess of the governments of China and Spain to our mar- 
kets, applying regulations to purchases and shipments de- 
signed to remove the risk of our becoming involved in war. 

9. Demand a foreign policy based on: 

The distinction between the aggressors and victims. 
The necessity of denying our economic resources to 
the war-making, treaty-breaking aggressors and 
opening them up to victims under conditions de- 
signed to remove the risk of our being drawn into 
war. 

The necessity of concerted action to quarantine 
aggressors. 

In the preamble to its new constitution the League in- 
vites membership of all organizations and individuals who 
subscribe to its two main purposes, which are: 

1. To protect and extend democratic rights for all sec- 
tions of the American people. 

2. To keep the United States out of war and help keep 
war out of the world. 

The League counts on the growing support of organ- 
ized religion and is making a direct effort to secure co- 
oferation from the churches. 


Religion and Social Problems 
The Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, composed of 


ministers from many Southern churches, at its fourth an- 
nual meeting held recently in Nashville, Tennessee, for- 
mulated a statement of principles on the relationship of re- 
ligion and social problems. The statement is as follows: 

“We associate ourselves as a ‘Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen’ to seek God’s guidance in advancing the fol- 
lowing principles. 


“1. We seek to identify ourselves with an emerging 
minority of prophetic Christians who are trying to dis- 
cover and give practical expression in the historical re- 
demptive mission of our religion: ‘To preach the gospel 
to the poor, to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.’ We thus commit ourselves to 
work for a society in which opportunities for the abundant 
life are more justly given to the masses of men. 

“2. We reject the idea that the labor of men should 
be bought and sold as a commodity, a pawn in the hands 
of exploiters, since it violates the right of men and women 
to participate as responsible personalities in the organiza- 
tion of their economic life and moreover relegates them 
to a status practically identical with that of the machine 
in present society. In the belief that human values are 
more important than property values we seek to supplant 
an economic system motivated by profit with one moti- 
vated by service. 

“3. We condemn any system of industrial and agricul- 
tural organization which results in exploitation of human 
and natural resources such as that seen in unorganized 
industrial workers, manipulated by irresponsible employ- 
ers unwilling to meet the demands of decent standards of 
living and the system of land tenancy and sharecropping 
in the states where we labor. ; 

“4. We believe that it is essential to the self-respect 
of the workers that they have freedom to become part of 
the organized labor movement. We thus seek to encourage 
workers’ affiliation with trade unions and to educate our 
church constituencies to appreciate and defend the right 
of all men and women ,to bargain collectively, free from 
intimidation and violence, ‘legal’ or extra-legal.” 

The Fellowship also adopted the report of its Commit- 
tee on Church and Labor which included the following: 

“The craft union proved in an earlier period of econ- 
omic development an effective collective bargaining instru- 
ment for considerable numbers of workers, . . . though 
never for the majority of industrial employes. 

“We sympathize with the desire on the part of estab- 
lished craft unions to conserve the values which these 
unions represent and believe that the C.1.O. is wise in its 
announced policy of not seeking to destroy arbitrarily and 
hastily or to alter the structure of unions which are gen- 
uinely serving the interests of workers and which repre- 
sent the choice of the workers. However, in standing for 
the principle of industrial unionism and in giving active 
support to the great masses of unskilled industrial unions, 
the C.1.O. unions are rendering a great constructive service 
to our society.” 

The president of the Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men is Rev. T. B. Cowan, pastor, Third Presbyterian 
Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. The secretary is Rev. 
Howard Kester, 1700 Edgehill Boulevard, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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